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but not destroyed; he desired Parliament to be
strong, but not absolute. To him it appeared that,
if only Charles would honestly abide by the Petition
of Right, all his objects would be attained, but he
found that the other opposition leaders were not satis-
fied with their victory and so he joined the royalist
party. In doing so, his object was ultimately to
bring the king to adopt a moderate policy, but
immediately, so he thought, this was impossible. If
he had to choose between royal and parliamentary
tyranny, he preferred the former, and at present it
seemed that the extremist attitude of the opposition
necessitated the making of such a choice. According
to this view, he was an exact prototype of the younger
Pitt, a moderate reformer at last driven to become
a strong Conservative by the revolutionary tendencies
of the reforming party. He conceived it to be his
duty to resist the democratic measures of the Com-
mons and to secure first the triumph of the king,
but, this done, he would have used all his influence
in order to introduce moderation into the royalist
councils In short, he was consistent in advocating
his moderate ideals.

Without doubt he was possessed of abilities of no
mean order. He had a strong will and a clear head ;
he was above being influenced by small motives ; his
opposition to Buckingham was not really personal,
but essentially political ; and his desire for office was
due to his firm conviction that in office he would be
able to do good to his country. His chief error was
a failure to appreciate the obstinacy of Charles and
the hold which the exalted ideas of Divine Ri^ht had